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ABSTRACT 

\ Addressing the groiiing interest in qualitative 

research ■etbcdology, the paper describes the process and results of 
a tea* evaluation of a college day-care center. The purpose of the 
study was twofold: to conduct research which would provide tea«a 
me^h€ an opportunity to develop skills in qualitative research 
aetht^ . and t:o ajssess the child care center's student teacher 
proq£/' . The fiVe-aeaber teaa first aet with the coordinator of the 
center to establish the aeans of conducting the study, after which an 
abstract of the proposed study was presented. During the neit three 
weeks, teas aeabers engaged in proposal writing, methods study, or 
initial site visits- Pieldwork was conducted for the next five weeks. 
The physical and huaan settings of the center were docuaented and the 
roles of the lead teachers and currently placed student teachers were 
assessed. Interviews with present and foraer student teachers, with 
the center* s coo^nator, and with acadeaic personnel were also 
-conducted. Hext, teaa aeabers investigated data to identify central 
patterns, and coapiled a list of recomaendations based on relevant 
anthropological theory- Fecoaaendations included suggestions for 
■aking student teachers feel less eiploited and isolated, for oore 
foraal structureo in deteraining the student teacher" s role„tand for 
easing the burden of lead teachers. The author concludes that the 
teaa approach is valuable for in-process sharing and for 
accoapXisbing acre in less tiae. |KC) 
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Introduction 

This paper and the study which It details eslst because 
c*f a current and, growing interest in qualitative research method- 
ologies. This edition Is evidence of that Interest in the anthro- 
pological community, as was the day-long Conference on Educational 
Evaluation which preceded the 1978 Annual Meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association. But sociologists, psychologists and 
others involved in evaluation, have also begun to attend to the 
contributions which qualitative methodologies can nak^ to their 
endeavors. (Sherlock, 1979). I can offer anecdotal evidence of this 
phenomenon by my current employment as a Research Fellow at the 
University of Minnesota's Measurement Services Center- Though the 
principal staff persons at the Center have been and continue to be 
psychologists, their Interest in evaluation has repeatedly led them 
to seek out the adjunct services of persons trained in the ethno- 
graphic approach. 

It was in order to prepare myself for such pot^utlal *>mploy- 
ment and, not i^nclden tally, to have an in-hand study to corroborate, 
substantiate and otherwise fortify my position as an applicant, 
that I participated last spring (1978) in a class on anthropolcgical 
field method in educational evaluation. The class constituted 
itself as a research team and proceeded to conduct an ethnographic 
evaluation of a child care center. In this paper, I will sunanarlze 
some parts of that study, especially the team process of document 
* tation and analysis, and then I will suggest what I think are the 
implications of such a study for anthropological research. 
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The Child Care Center 

X Capricorn, a child care cuntor affiliated with a private 
urban college, provides year-round day-long care for children 
from approximately 100 families from th^ college community 
Including students, staff and faculty. It is divided into 
four distinct sections, each section having a Lead Teacher 

who is responsible for staffing, for coordination of activities 

/ 

and for parent conferet^ces^ In addition to the Lead Teacher, 
each section has two Assistant Teachers who are in charge when- 
ever t^e Lead Teacher is absent or occupied, and several part- 

/ 

time ^taff necessary to meet state and federal requirements for 
tcac^er-child ratios. The Lead Teachers are ansv/crable to the 
Center's Coordinator, who in turn reports directly to the Office 
of the President, the same office which provides the Center's 
funding* 

The organizational structure originated with the College's 
Board of Trustees, and their original mandate tc the Center was 
a significant factor in the initiation of our research. 



Tlie Evaluation Contract 

Because Capricorn's mandate from the Board of Trustees requires 
that it serve as a research and training resource, their response 
to our request that we use the Center as our fie3d site was a 
positive one. We asked the Capricorn staff to select an aspect 
of their program which they would like to r.uq us foctin on in our 
research* They identified the prcs;enco of sLuJenl tcMcliorri m; n 
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major concern. The Center had been serving as a field ^ 
placement center forf student te.ichcrs. Because part of Its 
charge from the Boar'd of Trustees is to serve as a model 
facility in all its |fBnctions and because the number of student 
teachers to bo placed at the Center was expected to more than 
double in the coming year, the staff asked us to investigate 
its field placement program. Specifically, they asked us to 
provide them with information that would enable them to max- 
. Imize the role of student teachers in the general functioning 
of the Center. Thus, we began our research with clear and 
specified goals: first, to conduct research which would provide 
the members of the team with an opportunit^jr/fo further develop 
their skills in the application of qualitative research methods, 
and, «P^nndiy, ts a3ofc»^ Capricorn's field placement program. 



c 



The Docuni entati on Process 

The research team consisted of five field invj Igators and 
a field director. The field director was an associate professor 
of anthropology and education. Of the five field investigators, 
three were advanced students who had considerable experience in 
doing field work, and two were beginners, graduate -students in 
education with an interest in ethnographic evaluation. 

In March of 197S, the entire tean not with Capricorn's 
Coordinator. By the end of thai brief introductory meotinR, wc 
had an idea of what the staff's i,Uc:restK were in rolntion Co our 
study, and they had an idea of how wc would be conducting our 
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I'esearcli, During the following t^'oek, we drnfted an AbKtrncl 
oC thc^ proposed study which thruo of the team tncrnbers presented 
at Pfl-^flcorn's next vieekly, staff meeting, i.e.. Lead Teachurs' 
and Coor^patpr's meeting/ for their information and comments. 
The A bstract included thq names and titles of our tean^nembers 
(sec Note 2), the purposes of the study as we paw it, a brief 
description of the methdds we would use, including participant 
obseifvation, structured interviews and document revlc^, and a 
time line for reporting our progress and our conclusions. 

During the following three weeks, advanced and beginning 
team penbers took different roles e^igaglng in three separate 
activities: proposal writing, methods, study and initial site 
visits. A full proposal for the study was drafted by the 
experienced team members. It included a statement of objectives,., 
a rationale, and a discussion of the significance of the research. 
It identified some of the specific information which would be 
sought concerning four different aspects of the Center's program, 
viz;, its physical patterns, formal structure, ideological patterns 
and dally behavior. The proposal concluded with a schedule for 
data collection and had appendcj to it a bibliography of potcMUial 
relevant sources regarding both method and theory. While the 
experienced team member's were preparing the ^proposal, the in- 
exp' ienced members were reading ethnographies of educntlon and 
listening to lectures about anthropological field methods. In 
addition, they wore engaging in mfni data collection exercise's- 
Simultaneously with the above- activitien, all team nuMnbtrs tnnJe 



at least one visJt to tlio cliild care center In order to ohscrvt-, 

I ; 

to be observed iind Just gctijurally to bo|'.ln to becoBie familiar 

J 

with the field site. The proposal was then presented to and 

accepted by the Center staff, and data collection begun in 

f 

earnest. 

The fieldwork was conducted primarily during the four to 
five weiks between April 24 and May 22. During that time, 
approximately 180 person hours were spent on data gathering and 
related field analysis. Each team member was assigned, by a 
process of consensus, to accomplish one of five different data 
collection. tasks. First, several fieldworkcrs were assiRnod 
to document the physical and human settings of the Center through 
observation, informal discussions and attendance at a staff 
meeting. A second part of the methodology calledfor detailed 
investigation of the roles of the Lead Teachers and the currently 
placed student teacher. To accomplish this, one ficldworker 
«'ns assigned to shadow each of the teachers and to note the 
obser""-' v daily patterns including the kinds qf work done, other 
activities engaged m, interactions with children, staff and 
others, and communication processes utilized. These dctniU-d 
observations were supplemented by n third aspect of the 
methodology — an open-ended Jntcrvlei^ about the field plnceniL-nt 
program to be conducted with each Lead Tracher. For the fourth 
and fifth aspects of the document it ion , a 3-person toa;n uf inter- 
viewers v.ib ns:;ignc-d to contact and inti-i vitnv' present atu! fornuT 
student teachers and .-i fiinj-Jc invt-Uir.'itor vaM n.ssir.ned to con?.n-t 
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and interview the Center's Coordinator and the sever.-il 
^ academic personnel who were responsible for plariup and 
supervising the student teachers. 

The interviews were planned jointly by all of the team 
members who would be conducting them. Separate sets of questions 
were developed for each of the three sets of interviews; i.e., 
student teachers. Lead Teachers and academic personnel, but the 
basic subjects for investigation were held constant acrost. all 
Interviews, and the sequencing of questions \^as so designed as to 
provide na:«lmuni coverage of all areas potentially relevant to 
the study. This leveXoT quality and consistency was maintained 
by having eaclr' interview team submit its questions to the fi"ld 
director and then meet with her to make whatever revisions 
,fieemed necessatv. Qualify rr,n\Tol !:nc further ci.ouj.uu* by iiaving 
each fleldworker ^ubmit his/her initial field notes from cither 

"a 

observations or interviews to the field director viho then review£d 
thera first for detail, secondly for referencing items, such as 
consecutive numbering of lines and pages and a page-by-page index 
of contents, and thirdly for strict avoidance of inferences. This 
process was repeated once Diorc towards the end of the fieldvork 

ft 

period. 

^Followlng each expericnoc in the field, the ficldworkcr 
surnmarlased his/her notes^ mado portinont hut spnrsn fnitial 
analyses, and appended whatever other comments r,c^emed warranted 
or interest inp,* These r.ummarfcs were Ihcn copied and d Lslr^ibuted 
to the full team. The team held weekly data review and annlyisis 
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mcctlnB^ lii order to detertolnc which, if any, areas needed 
^further re9earch and how best to accomplish*^ it. Because 
this initial data analysis revealed antagonir.ms between student 
teachers and Lead fencherg, the team decided to conduct a 
second set of in- epth interviews yith each of the Lead Teachers, 
focusing this time on their job responsibilities rather than, 
on the placement proBram. Wb also decided to shadow an 
Assistant Teacher as we had the Lead Teachers and student 
teachers. We needed to ffnd out and document whether or not Lead 

t 

Teachers were over-worked, as we suspected they were, thus mak-* 

«* • 

lag supervision of student teachers just one more burden, and were 
there other pejrsonnel, viz. Assistant Teachers, who could, If 
necessary, take on more responsibility. 

When we were sati£.f led that we had completed enough field- 
work to proceed with a final analysis, we divided into teams to 
comb different {sections of the entire body of data for the purpose 
of identifying central patterns* Patterns were identified 
separately for each role in the program, i.e.. Lead Teachers, 
student teachers. Coordinator and placement personnel, and for each 
analytical level, i.e., beliavior, beliefs and values. The actual 
process involved the making of lists. E.g., the category "Student 
' Teachers' Beliefs about Expectations" was culled from the data 
and under it we listed every detail from raw field notes which 
was clearly in that category. Once tho lists were mndc!, and tliere 
were approximately fifty such categories ncros.s all roles, topics 
and levels, each team member was assigninl a number of thf?m to 
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write up In piMjagraph form. Thu field director i used the 

written sumnarles t^o construct a doscrlpclvu ctiinogrnphy. 

and those findlnf.s became the basis for the final phase of 

our researcli^ that of evaluation. - 

Each team Member independently developed a list of recom- 
mendations which were . suggested by the data as It was Interpreted 
in the light of relevant anthropological theory. Tliese recopi- 
tnendations were presented and discussed at a lengthy (8 hour) 
session from which we emerged with a complete and uniform set 
of recommendations for the Capricorn Child Cprc Center. The 
final set of recommendations was b^sed on Roman's study of 
social groups (1950) and Gearing's of cultural transmission, as 
well as Turner's (1970) im^rpretation of Rites do Passage. ' 



Summary of Findin gs a nd Kecoromendatio ns^ 

■ Our final activity as a team was to meet l|»aln with 1 
C^rlcom's Coordinator in orjer to make %^hatcver exit statements 
s^^^..^i required, -and to present him with our report and recommen- 
dations. What follot^s Is a summary of that report. ' 

, Our data indicated that for each entering student tcacW the 
Center was like a "foreign" country populated with more than a 
hundred strangers. First Impressions of constant activity lacking 
reason or order' began to dissipate when the students met and 

s 

observed the Lea\i Teacher. Ilm^evcr. the students quickly perceived* 
as we did, that theJr cooperating teachers would have Ijttlc time 
for supervising student teachers. 



, Host £t>Tmr stuacatB talt that Capricorn' child care 

• • ■»"'■ ' • '* ; ' * 

program itan a p.ood one. but their vlewt^ of the^ teapher pUav.- 

•' ' * \ 

• ment program were generally less positive. Although most >^ 

felt. that they did learn, most also identified a setjios of 

of. 'clarity about what was ''expected of 
thera at the Center. Though specif ic nssignments, such as prepar- 



ation of lesson plans, were clear, the expectations regarding 
how they were to function in the day to day setting were not. 
In addition, it was their belief that evaluation and feedback 
lacked regularity and were nat sufficient to provide support 
and adequate information about their progress. Their belief 
that the Lead Teachers neglected them led them to characterize 
themselves with such terras as "exploited" and "treated like aides, 
boine felt "isolated," like "outsiders." 

Lead Teachers agreed with the »».udents tha^they had too 
many demands on their time aad said that they had two jobs, one 
with children and one administrative. From our observations and 
interviews, we constructed the following picture of Lead Teachers. 
They are responsible for keeping the Center clean, qule-, safe 
and Interesting and for directing the care of the physical, mental 
and emotional needs of the children. Over half their day is spent 
in this work. In addition, the Lt'ad Teachers are responsible 
for parent conferences, curriculum planning, maintenance, emer- 
gencies, supplies, research activities, policy development, and - 
^Si^f supervision, including ftchcdullnr.. hiring and firing. Tltey 
nevertheless reported that they lilu-d their jobn hv'caur.c they did 

11 



have r^spons/bility and bccausd tUy vcro heJplnK cMldion m a ' 

critical pc?r|lod in the life cycle. 

> , ( .■ 

• I . • 

. When t|L'flcccing on the student tuachcr pror.ram. Lend 
Tpachers fclfc that .they hL provided students with ad«nunto 
evaluation, but would hnvo preferred having specified staqdarfts 
on which to base their evaluations. The teachers wt.re unanlfnour. 
In reconnnending that student toflcl^ers should be viewed as 
learners at the ^Center. As such, they felt tl^ students should 
not be Included in th^ child-staff ratio because that could 
_ result in the inclusion of incompetent and unwillinp," students 
such as they had encountered in the past, in the ratio of" 
supposedly competent staff. 

■ 

, Interviews with academic personnel responsible for p]neciiK?nt 
ot sttfdent teachers indicated general satisfaction with the Center 
as a placonient. Individual interviewees did identify some problems 
generally those already mentioned here. 

The research team's /Scommendations were bas^ii on thetr 
findings that the program was adequate but needed considerable 

work before it could become the iodel program the CCCC desired. 

•Recommendations .centered aroun< tUe improvement of orRanli^a^lon and 

the creation of positive sentiment about and within tlie teacher 

training program. 

In regard to the student teachers, the team recanimondcd that 
the Center take steps to create positive student pcrcoptJonB by 
distrlbnting a handout that would provide solid inrormntlon about 
Its pollcly and philosophies. We detcrninod that specific datli 

/ 
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about the qCCC*s egalitarian distribution of "cliores" needed 

to be presented to help avoid having students feel like "aid(*f5." 

In order to increase cotnnjunic«itlon with riacement Offices, 
and thus create a positive image of the CCCC among students, It 
was recommended that the Coordinator use the expected er^large- 
^loent of the student teaching program as a reason for suggesting 
Jolift preparation of a Handbook for Student Teachers. 

, Using Rites of Passage theory (Turner, 1970) to interpret 
student anxiety, the research team recommended the establishment 
of a formal orientation as a vehicle for channeling student 
anxiety toward performance of their learning tasks and thus 
transforming it from a free floating destructive force into a 

positive tgv^^ - — 

lo help establish a good progression and Increase student- 
lead Teacher interaction and liking, regular, formal weekly 
evaluations were recommended with major evaluations, using a 
stamlardlzed foiyn developed or adopted by CCCC, -occurring at the 
fifth and tenth weeks. ,Usc of such a form was seen as allevinting 
evaluation tension for both student and Lead Teacher. 

Because student interviewees had Indicated discomfort with 
too much freedom at the Center, the team recdmraended a fornlaliza- 
tion and statcmant of heretofore informal expectfitlons. xihls was 
seen as potentially providing a guide for students and an eval- 
uat4.on aid for Lead Teachers. It yas also recommended that 
students meet formally with individual Lead Teachers during their 
first week on the job t^'^conlract with them about methods of 

13 




fulfilling requirements and expectations. It was our 
Judgment that such formalization could help control anxiety. 
Again making use of Rites of Passage theory and Gearing's (1977) 
learning theory, the team recoirjnendcd ' lat the early week of 
^lead teaching be eliminated to create a gradual progression and 
a sense of accoij^>llshment and progress for students. The team 
also recommended the addition of a requirement for students — 
that they be required to attend area staff nieetjlngs. Citing 
Homans (1950), the full report pointed out tne manner in which the 
engendered increased interaction would lead to greater student 
and staff satisfaction. 

Finally, It was our 'judgment that an informal structure 

^ ■ 

complefljentary to the above recommended formal structures should 
be created for the purpose of relieving stiiSerit anxiety. Specif- 
Ically, we recommended that each stuuent be given an "ami(e)" 
to orient them and provide continued friendship and support. It 
vas recommended that Assistant Teachers be given this non- teaching, 
jionrrevaluative *©^le,-*htis--providlng"Stui!ents wltTTa much needed 
sounding board (Gearing, 1977) and center point for interaction 
(Homans, 1950). V7e recommended, that the formal and informal 

I 

structures meet through the vehicle of a Coordinator's Coffee at 
the end of the quarter, thus providing studehts with a sense of 
closure and actoi^lishment. 

The second act of reconunendations foCus€?d on t!ie hof\d Teacher 
and their tole in tlie Center. All the data pointed to the fact _ 
that-Lead Teachers were ove^rhUrdened. Af;ain utilir.inj; Homans' 
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theory, coupled with Herzberg's (1966) ^^otivatlon-Hygiene 
theory, the leam indicated how this had led to decreased 

V 

interaction with student toachnrs. This, in turn, had increased 
negative sentiment ^In student teachers, a sentlmeni which was 

conaaunicat'id to staff and which rcisultcd in an accelerating^ 

\ 

downward spiral of ^tcgativity. In order to break this spiral, 
it appeared to us to be imperative that Lead Teachers be freed 
up both psychologically and actually to undertake the increased 
Interaction and activity with students that could lead to posi- 
tive sentiment. It was ■ reconanended , therefore, that Lead ^ 
Teachers shift aide pchedules slightly to arrange a 45-teinute 
lunch break. Further, student teachers should have their work 
schedules arranged to fit the Lead Teacher's convenience as is 
done ill ludiiy cither programs. In addition, ,we recommended that a 
Lead Teacher station bs established in all four areas so that 
teachers could work at the administrative i^rMons of their 
jobs without having fc© give up supervisory responsibility or be 

_x pp1 ace4-ifi-^4te-rgtrtcr: — AIso7~ it^ was^ suggested that some minor 
administrative tas^ be taken over by aides as it Is uneconomic 
in the long run to use teacher's for these tasks. 

The final reconnnendation advised holding In-service work-r 
shops for Lead Teachers on the topic of student supervision. It' 
was our belief that increased professional development would 
contribute to building a model program and help raise Center 

prestige in the eyes of its professional audiences. 
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laiplications for Future R esearch 

Tho puzzles and problems which appear when othnoar.iphers 
take on evaluation taska havo been discussed repeatedly since 
the issue was first raised by the proponents of "action" 
ethnography (see Hymes and others in Ho tnven t i nr. An t hrojvolon v , 1972) 
Though contpromises may certainly be required, as Clinton (1976) 
has suggested, in order to produce an ethnographic evaluation, 
that evaluation is not necessarily antithetical to the anthro- 
pological tradition of relativism, nor does it necessarily 
require that the fieldworker become as actively involved in 
the field setting as arc the informants. Thougji judgments are 
made and connnunicatod, they are deferred until the ethnography 
is completed. Holism and rclativisra^^ntinue to direct the 
research process until the data are in and patterns are analyzed. 
The paradox here is that the rigorous process of doing ethnography 
facilitates, in the end, a more authentic evaluation than those 
_tj:Adit±oaal* goal-related evaluations which have been prepared 
by forwal ©valuators. But the question really is not any 
longer whether to do evaluation. (See Wolcott, 1975; Everhart, 
1975, 1976 arRJ Clinton, 1975, 1976 for that discussion.) It is 
being done. Th<» immediate questions are how'^to proceed. 

Tlie documentation project which I have described in this 
presentation suggests some of the advantaF,cs as well as some of 
the problems which oc^ur when the evaluation is conducted by a 
teaa of researcliers. 

♦ 

Team approaches are most valunble for the In-proccns sharing 
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which nacci;sarily occurs-. Typically in the academic and 
scientific conimunitias, a scholar conducts a study, complptos 
the analyser*, and then presents the results to a community of 
peers at a conference or in a journal publication. Only after 
the work is completed, or at least well under way, arc the 
insights of others available. But team research allows, indeed 
requires, each member to critically consider the vork of all 
other members at each step in the process. If I am writing 
inferences in my field notes, such as "two of the teachers 
were quite angry," every other lueraber of the team has some 
personal investment in assisting me to revise ray habits and 
write down thQ markers or behaviors which led me to make that 
inference, such as "two of the teachers sat nearly immobile with 
arms and legs tightly crossed, teeth clenched, lips pursed and 
eyes glaring." In general, t:^am inombers become adept at helping 
each other question prefor^ned or other\rLse unTounded conclusions. 

Secondly, team studies are valuable training experiences 
for junior researchers. In addition, if the untrained personnul 
can conduct the easier but ^necessary tasks of data collection, 
they can be traiiv?d and monitored in a lesser amount of time than 
It would have taken senior personnel to do the work theini^olves. 
It Is generally more economical, therefore, to use less experienced 
personnel on such data collection tasks as mapping, count sampling 
and structured interviews. (See Dobbert, 1978). 

Other kinds of time cotif^tralnts can also be rt'lieved by 
the team approach. If there are only three months, for whatever 
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raason, in \^lilcti to complete a study, but there are four 
persons on the research team, they can produce 12 months of 
output in one-fourth the time, Hov;ovcr» the type of data 
gathered from a 12-inonth study is different in quality because 
it is based on a lon^r term acquaintance- On the other hand, 
the introduction of multiple viewpoints may compensate for the 
loss of the time perspective. 

This seesaw of trade-offs is what we will continue to see 
as we watch and contribute to the development of ethnographic 
evaluation. And it x/ill be evident not only in terms of the 
team approach, but In other aspects ol- our research as well, 
•Including, such things as contract evaluation, the use of^ popula- 
tion surveys, and the general inclusion of additional pnychometric 
end sociological methodologies. 
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NOTES 

An earlier draft of thl^i paper was prescintcd at the 

Annual Meeting of the ^Werican Anthropological Association, 

Los Angeles, California, November 14-18, 1978» 

Tha following arc the Project Personnel who participiited in 

the collection, analysis and presentation of the data upon 

which thi$ study is based: 

Gayle Anderson, Education Graduate Student, Ph.D. Program 

in Curriculum and In5?truction. 
Marion Lundy Dobbert, Associate Professor of Anthropology 

and Education, Department of Foundations of Education* 
Joanne Moaller, Education Graduate Student, Ph.D. Pro£',ratii 

. ±5a Ho©e Economics. 
Steve Sherlock, Education Graduate Student, Department of 

Foundations of Education. 
Roseraary Smith, Coordinator of Educational Anthropology, 

Scifince Museum of Minnesota. 
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